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Tidemann, from whose pencil only a very 
small and comparatively unfavorable specimen 
is found in the Dusseldorf gallery, viz : the Nor- 
wegian witch uttering an incantation for the 
cure of a sick child, is a Norwegian by birth, but 
for years has been a student of the Dusseldorf 
school. He is a painter of great genius, and a 
favorite among his brother artists. Gude is also 
a Norwegian, a man of not more than twenty- 
six or twenty-eight years of age, but of such ac- 
knowledged genius, that he has established, as it 
were, a school of his own, and has several imita- 
tors, the greatest merit of whose works, consists 
in the resemblance they bear to his. Ritter is 
a Canadian by birth — a " genre" painter of much 
talent. Lessing stands unrivalled and alone. 
The greatness of his conceptions, the beauty and 
truth of his coloring, the accuracy of his draw- 
ing, the infallibility of his knowledge of costume 
in its minutest details, and his striking delinea- 
tion of character, place him, if not at the head, 
at least among the first of the historical painters 
of the age. As a landscape painter, also, he 
stands in the first rank, although the only one 
of his works we have, as yet, in the Dusseldorf 
collection, is perhaps not so favorable a specimen 
as might bo desired of so great a master. 

Hubner owes much of his popularity to the 
very striking nature of the subjects ho chooses. 
He aims at calling attention to popular abuses, 
such as the oppression of the poor, and the exac- 
tions of the nobility. Scenes also illustrative of 
the most pleasing characteristics of the different 
provinces of wide-spread Germany, form the sub- 
jects of his pictures. He is a painter of acknow- 
ledged talent, and his picture of the Poacher's 
Death, as well as that of the Silesian Weavers, 
(both in this gallery), are believed to have done 
much toward the removal of some of the oppres- 
sions which have for years past, weighed upon 
that unhappy country. 

Camphausen holds a high rank among the 
artists of Diisscldorf. In delineation of animals, 
particularly of horses, he stands almost unrival- 
ed in Germany. Kruger, of Berlin, is said to be 
the only German painter who compares with him 
in this branch of art. Camphausen is one of the 
"stock painters" (if we may use such an expres- 
sion) of the Academy, having belonged to it, as a 
student and painter, upwards of thirteen years. 
He is now about thirty-two years of age. His 
Godfrey de Bouillon is one of his earlier pic- 
tures. The Puritans entering a besieged castle, 
and Cavaliers taken prisoners, are more charac- 
teristic of his later and more forcible manner of 
painting. He is very much admired for his great 
versatility of talent, and valuable social accom- 
plishments. 

Schrodter, whose Falstaff enlisting his troops 
has been so much and so justly admired, is one 
of those whose inexhaustible fund of humor and 
wit, and most enlivening convivial qualities, ren- 
dered Dusseldorf, some years since, a paradise 
of painters. He is now not at Dusseldorf, being 
engaged in painting some orders in Frankfort. 
The most remarkable feature in his talent, is his 
skill in the composition of a peculiar style of 
arabesques, in which he introduces the most 
graceful groups of figures among vines and 
flowers. This mode of drawing, has been used 
by him in numberless etchings and illustrations 
of songs, etc. A singular combination of talent 
in two members of the same family, is displayed 
in the case of the brothers Achenbach. Their 



fellow-artists are unanimous in their admiration 
and praise of these gifted painters. The elder is 
particularly celebrated for his marine pictures, 
in which he is thought to stand almost unrivalled. 

Saal, the painter of the Fisherman's burial 
by moonlight, lately exhibited at the Art-Union, 
as well as of a beautiful Norwegian winter scene, 
in the Dusseldorf collection, is a native of Co- 
blentz, and not, as is generally supposed here, a 
Norwegian. He is about thirty years of age, and 
a most industrious and enthusiastic painter. 
Ho no longer resides at Dusseldorf, but at 
Kreuzuach, near Bingen on the Rhine, where 
he is painting with great diligence. 

Our countryman, Woodville, from Baltimore, 
who has been for about four years past at 
Dusseldorf, is one who shows in his works, 
the advantage of being associated with tho- 
rough and careful painters, and surrounded by 
works of art, of so distinguished an order of 
merit as to furnish him with a high criterion, 
and enable him to form a true and just faculty 
of discrimination. Woodville did not devote 
a long period of time to the regular routine 
of the Academy, but pursued his studies very 
privately, exhibiting his works to but very 
few. He has received great benefit, however, 
from an intimate acquaintance with such men as 
Lessing, Camphausen, Jordan, and other of the 
most eminent artists, who are always ready to 
aid him with their advice, and to form his taste 
by affording him constant opportunities of seeing 
their own works in progress. From the circum- 
stance of Woodville's never having exhibited any 
picture in Dusseldorf, his talent was, until lately, 
generally unknown, and he was estimated as an 
artist of only mediocre ability. He has recently, 
however, painted and exhibited a head and half 
figure (a costume portrait)of such extreme beauty 
of finish, and masterly execution, that it has ex- 
cited universal admiration and astonishment, and 
has elevated him at once, although still a very 
young man, to a more than respectable rank 
among the Dusseldorf fraternity. We are glad 
to learn that we may shortly have an opportunity 
of judging for ourselves of the beauty of this work 
of art, as it has been purchased by a gentleman 
of this city, and will be exhibited at the Art- 
Union gallery. Woodville has derived great bene- 
fit from having pursued a course of careful study 
for some months, under the private instruction 
of Professor Sohn, at the house of the latter. 
This systematic cultivation of his talent, which 
had been before under less careful discipline, has 
proved of the most essential service to him, and 
there is no doubt that with moderate application 
and perseverance, he is destined to occupy a very 
high place in the list of American painters. 

Professor Carl Sohn, who has charge of the 
antique class in the academy, ranks among the 
first of the portrait painters of Germany. He is 
an exquisite colorist, a most correct and thorough 
draughtsman, and possesses, in an eminent de- 
gree, the invaluable faculty of imparting his 
knowledge to others. 

Hildebrandt is professor of another of 
the painting classes, and an artist of a high 
order of talent. It is to be regretted that his 
Othello presents so very unattractive an ideal 
of the Moorish hero, but the picture in point of 
color, drawing, and artistic detail, indicates great 
power and knowledge. Hildebrandt is one of 
those in whom the instructor harmonizes delight- 
fully with the friend and companion. He is uni- 



versally beloved by his pupils, and an invaluable 
adjunct to any festivity. 

There is much that is fascinating in the life of 
an artist in Dusseldorf. The cheap rates of liv- 
ing, and the economical habits of the Germans, 
render his existence one peculiarly devoid of 
care. During the winter months, every facility 
is afforded him by the liberal provisions of Gov- 
ernment, to prosecute his studies in the most ad- 
vantageous manner. His associations all tend 
to improve and instruct him in his favorite pro- 
fession. In the summer, during the vacation 
of the Academy, the painter packs a few clothes 
and some painting materials in a knapsack, and 
sallies forth, with a comrade, perhaps, upon a 
pedestrian excursion. This mode of travel is 
the most delightful possible for a young lover of 
nature and art, provided he possesses a mode- 
rate degree of enthusiasm and a healthy frame. 
He has thus opportunities of observing minutely 
the more rare and secluded points of scenery, 
and the most striking characteristics of the peo- 
ple. He sees life in its natural form — for nature 
is to be found only among the poorer classes. 
After having made a number of studies, and 
visited, perhaps, some fine collections of pic- 
tures, the artist returns to his labors, with a 
mind refreshed by relaxation, an imagination 
invigorated by the new objects presented to it, 
and a store of recollections to form subjects, 
upon which his fancy may work anew. 

We will add a few particulars in relation to 
the expenses of a student at Dusseldorf, which 
may be of service to such as intend to resort to 
that school. 

We believe the actual perquisites, or fees of 
the Academy, would be covered by ten Ameri- 
can dollars per annum. For the course of Ana- 
tomy, there is an extra charge, amounting to 
less than three dollars. Painting and drawing 
materials cost about the same there as here. 
The models for the Life school are furnished by 
the Academy ; but for the painting classes, the 
expense of them is paid partly by a certain sum 
allowed each week by the Academy, and the rest 
by subscription among the students. The male 
model generally receives from seventy-five cents 
to one dollar and a half (from one to two Prus- 
sian thalers) daily ; the female, somewhat less — 
so that, supposing five students work at the 
same time from one model, the expense to each, 
reckoning the aid from the Academy, becomes 
trifling. This aid is not continued during the 
vacations, when many students still continue to 
paint from the models. 

A good furnished room may be had for six or 
seven dollars per month, and the meals would cost 
not more than half a dollar per day. It may be 
seen, therefore, that to an economical person, 
the cost, both of tuition and living at Dusseldorf, 
is very moderate. J. w. b. 



FRA ANGELICO. 

A SKETCH OF EARLY ITALIAN ART. 

Florence is associated, much more than 
Rome, with the history of Art, and the works of 
the early Italian Masters. It is true that the 
Vatican contains the most celebrated piotures in 
the world, the " Transfiguration " of Raphael, 
and Domenichino's " Communion of Saint Je- 
rome," and that the Roman Galleries, publio and 
private, are rich in the productions of almost 
every school. But very few of these works 
seem, by any natural connection, to belong to 
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the places in which they exist. The chief inte- 
rest of the seven-hilled city is neither modern nor 
mediaeval, but classic. The Coliseum and the 
Apollo Belvidere are grander than St. Peter's 
and the Transfiguration. None the less admirable 
on this account are the rich stores of Italian Art 
on the walls of the Sistine Chapel and the Palaces 
of the Borghese, the Sciarra, and the Corsini, 
but their study is not the first, nor their enjoy- 
ment the most complete satisfaction of the stran- 
ger at Rome. They add to his sum of pleasurable 
experiences and recollections without seeming to 
be necessarily a part of them. Almost anywhere 
else they could be admired as much. And the ex- 
planation of this is easy. Rome, like most great 
capitals, attracted to itself, and absorbed much 
more of genius and invention than it created. 
The Cardinals and Popes who fostered the rising 
spirit of Italian Art, had no hand in its creation. 
Of all the great Masters, only a very small num- 
ber, and these not amongst the first, were Romans 
other than by adoption. They were foreigners 
by birth, and education, and sympathy, and their 
characteristics are better studied in their native 
cities than in the great capital which they were 
called to adorn after having acquired eminence 
at a distance from it. Until Raphael, whose 
fame attracted to his studio the young painters 
of his day from all parts of Italy, for the sake of 
his instructions and example, independently of 
any local reasons, there was no school of Art in 
the papal city. His followers, numerous as they 
were, founded no such school. The most promi- 
nent amongst them, Giulio, notwithstanding his 
identification with the city from his surname 
"Romano," remained in it after the death of 
the master only long enough to complete his un- 
finished works. The other scholars of Raphael 
were dispersed. The Arts flourished best in the 
remoter provinces and the secular States. 

At Florence it is otherwise. A pure atmos- 
phere of Art encircles the Etrurian Athens. 
In tracing the progress of Painting, we find the 
first development of its reviving spirit in the 
works of Florentines, and later, in the Tuscan 
school, its high advance. The fame of her paint- 
ers, and the possession of their masterpieces, are 
amongst the brightest glories and the chief 
sources of interest of the Medicean city. The 
churches are less remarkable for architectural 
proportions or ornamental display, than for the 
frescoes that adorn them from the hands of the 
elder Masters ; palaces are pointed out as having 
been built from the chaste and classic designs of 
Raphael ; the great bronze gates of the Baptis- 
tery are the perpetual praise and eulogy of Lo- 
renzo Ghiberti ; the tomb of Cimabue, the " Fa- 
ther of Modern Painting," invites the venera- 
tion of every pilgrim to the shrines of Art ; and 
Sante Croce, " the 'Westminster Abbey of Italy," 
contains nothing more illustrious than the grave 
of Michael Angelo. 

A catalogue of the great names of Tuscan Art 
would sound strange and uncouth to the cars of 
nineteenth century patrons of the " Old Mas- 
ters," a classification which seems, by common 
consent, to include almost every body in the 
shape of a painter, from Michael Angelo to Ra- 
phael Mengs, but entirely ignores the artists of 
earlier periods as apochryphal and antediluvian. 
But, to the true lover of Art, its golden age lies 
in that remote time which witnessed its emanci- 
pation from the shackles of Byzantine barbarism, 
and its baptism with the purifying fires of a 



higher Christianity. If you would see what Art 
was in the first years of its revival, how pure in 
its feeling, how majestic in its simplicity, how 
strong in its undeveloped power, you must go to 
Florence and study the works of the eldest Mas- 
ters. You must leave the Uffizii and the Pitti 
Palace, where the splendors of classic and modern 
Art blend in almost bewildering conjunction, 
and seek the choirs and chapels of the Duomo 
and Santa Maria, and the cloisters of the Domi- 
nicans. Better still, if you wish to gain a clear 
idea, so seldom possessed, of the progress of 
painting in its early days, go to the Academia 
delle Belli Arti, that sanctuary of Tuscan Art, 
which dates from the year 1350, and has perpetu- 
ated for half a cycle the fame of the Florentine 
school. This admirable collection is a genealogy 
of painting, exhibiting its progress from the 
small beginnings of the thirteenth century, the 
feeble essays of waking Art, step by step, 
through the stages of its maturity to its high 
perfection. Here one may begin at the begin- 
ning. Number one of the Gallery is the earliest 
painting in point of time. It is a Magdalene of 
the Byzantine type of the thirteenth century, 
a prodigy of stiffness and disproportion, a 
most abandoned and unreclaimable Magdalene 
in its utter destitution of all grace. A sign 
painter of these days might criticize it with the 
authoritativeness of a Sir Joshua Reynolds. But 
it is venerable in all its ugliness and rigidity. 
Somewhere in its forbidding outlines must have 
lurked the dim suggestion of an unattained but 
possible expression upon which the genius of 
Cimabue seized and brought nearer to the light 
in his own works. He exhibits in his style a 
great advance. His paintings foreshadow wi th far 
more definitencss the capabilities and the destiny 
of Art. His Virgin, hanging there in the Aca- 
demy, still bright with the colors which first 
glowed under the hand of the master five hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, is the type of all after- 
representations of a similar kind. The feeling 
and the beauty which culminated in the Dresden 
Madonna had their first dawn and faint glimmer- 
ings of celestial radiance even in the meagre ef- 
forts of Cimabue. The model which he gave, his 
successors have improved upon, but they have 
never departed from, and the artist of to-day, as 
he blends his colors for the same sacred subject, 
varies but little the old design of the Father of 
Art in his delineation of the Virgin Mary. 

Cimabue died in 1302. He bequeathed to the 
fourteenth century the task which he had only 
begun the renovation of Christian Art. But from 
the time of his death, the advance was steady 
and rapid. The steps of this progress it is most 
interesting to trace in the gradual development 
of Tuscan Art, as exhibited on the walls of the 
Academy. Next to Cimabue, comes Giotto with 
all his host of disciples, and after these a long 
galaxy of distinguished Masters, until the imme- 
diate predecessor of Raphael is reached in An- 
drea del Sarto, the last of the earlier Florentine 
painters. To attempt any classification of these 
artists, or any characterization of their works, 
would be to enter on the chronicles of two centu- 
ries. But from the venerable group of patriarchs 
of the palette who composed the Tuscan school of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and held 
the destinies of Art in their hands an hundred 
years before Raphael was born, it may not be 
uninteresting to select a single one who stands 
midway between the commencement and the con- 



summation of those movements in Art which may 
be said to have had their germ in the Madonna 
of Cimabue, and their full bloom in the Trans- 
figuration. 

I mean Fra Giovanni Angelico da Fiesole, 
known in catalogues, and to students of Art, as 
Fra Angelico, sometimes as Beato Angelico — for 
Art, as well as the church, has her calendar of 
saints. Fra Angelico was born in 1387. This 
was an hundred and forty years after Cimabue, 
and nearly one hundred before Raphael. His 
name, before he entered on his religious life, 
was Mugcllo, but this was soon exchanged for 
that which we have already given. His native 
place, as his name indicates, was Fiesolc, a vil- 
lage crowning one of the picturesque heights in 
the neighborhood of Florence, famous for the 
beauty of its position and the splendid panorama 
which it commands. It is that same Fiesole to 
whose sylvan retreats the greatest of the Medici 
withdrew from the cares of state to enjoy the in- 
exhaustible delights of Nature and the calm of 
philosophic research — that same Fiesole under 
whose cypress shades the traveller now lingers 
enraptured, with the rich luxuriant valley of 
the Arno, and the fairest of Italian cities at his 
feet ; happy if to the beauty of the prospect the 
sunshine of May lends the fullness of its quicken- 
ing lustre ; happier still, if sympathies in unison 
with its high associations are blended with his 
enjoyment of the scene. 

Here it was that the youth of Angelico was 
spent, and here,, while yet a boy, he learned 
the first principles of his art. From whom he 
learned them it is hard to say, nor does it 
matter much, for he was not the disciple or 
imitator of any of the artists of his day. He 
must have been a profound student of the 
works of the Masters who preceded him, and 
from them, rather than from any contemporane- 
ous painter, he gained the impulse and charac- 
teristics of his style. The profession of art was 
honorable and lucrative. Angelico might have 
become rich and reputable in its pursuit ; but at 
the age of twenty years he resolved to forego the 
advantages and brilliant prospects which the 
world offered to his genius. He became deeply 
impressed with religious truths. He fled from 
the temptations of the Tuscan capital to the Do- 
minican cloisters and the severities of monastic 
discipline. He joined the order of San Marco at 
Florence in 1407, and from that time passed his 
life in that noiseless and unnoted tranquility 
which it is the fortune of some men to enjoy 
without dignifying, of others to sigh for without 
ever attaining, of a few to ennoble and make il- 
lustrious. To the last class Fra Angelico be- 
longed. He did not make his piety the excuse or 
the occasion of indolence. On the contrary, his 
active life commenced with his monastic profes- 
sion. He did not renounce his brushes and 
colors as any part of the pomps and vanities of 
the world. He carried them with him into the 
convent, and consecrated them to the faith he 
had espoused. They were the means and instru- 
ments of his talent, which was not to be buried 
in the earth or hid in a napkin. The calling of 
some in their religious life was to pray, of others 
to preach ; his was to paint ; and he learned to re- 
gard it as a sacred mission, beyond the power or 
the necessity of his control. Doubtless he was 
not one of those who suppose that the circle of 
religious influence is restricted by the range of 
the personal duties, or that the sympathies of 
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Christianity have no correspondence with the 
visible forms of beauty. Perhaps from under 
his monk's cowl he looked out upon the world 
with quicker perceptions of the grace and har- 
mony of Nature, and the wants and capabilities 
of humanity. The still monastic life in which he 
was buried, while it might have quenched and 
stifled the energies of a more excitable tempera- 
ment, favored the pursuit of his quiet, artistic 
labors. The hours that St. Francis would have 
devoted to mortification and penance, or St. 
Bruno to mysterious contemplation, or St. Do- 
minic to self-denying charities, he gave, with an 
equal fervor of devotion, to the embodiment of re- 
ligious truth and feeling through the medium of 
his divine Art. 

After passing through the apprenticeship of 
illuminating missals and books of devotion, Fra 
Angelico entered upon the execution of higher 
works. He confined himself exclusively to re- 
ligious subjects. These, it is true, formed at 
that time almost the exclusive province of Art- 
The painters of his age were consecrated by ne- 
cessity, if not by choice, to the service of the 
church. Their usual occupation was that of 
decorating the walls of chapels, and cloisters, and 
choirs with those vivid illustrations of scriptures 
and tradition which quickened the piety of the 
faithful in their days, and excite the admiration 
of connoisseurs in ours. This was not because 
the artists of the fourteenth century were all 
saints, but because Art had grown up under the 
fostering care of the church, and was still true 
to its early culture. And the public taste de- 
manded no other style of painting. Representa- 
tions of the scenes of Gospel narrative, or the 
legends of the early saints and martyrs, formed 
the most satisfactory subjects. St. Lawrence, 
St. Cecilia, and the Magdalene were far more 
popular than Apollo, Diana, or the Bacchantes. 
Art was the child of the church of the middle 
ages. But Fra Angelico would have painted 
none but religious pictures had his range of se- 
lection been ever so wide. True to that idea of 
obedience which was the spring of action in the 
monastic life, he devoted his time and his talents 
solely to the service of his order. He never 
painted without the permission of the prior. He 
never took pay for his works. His vow of obedi- 
ence enjoined the former self-denial, his vow of 
poverty the latter. And he gave still higher 
proof of the sacred character with which he 
invested his calling. It was his habit to pre- 
pare himself for painting, as for the performance 
of a high religious duty, by exercises of peni- 
tence and self-denial, by prayer, and vigils and 
fasting. In this way he gained that direct in- 
spiration which, to his trusting nature, was the 
incentive of his labor and the seal of his success. 
The compositions thus executed he would never 
vary from their original design, lest he should 
be guilty of presumption in altering the pattern 
revealed to him from heaven. We may smile at 
this as a proof of weakness and enthusiastic folly. 
But to those who have any insight into the work- 
ings of the spirit of that marvellous age, in 
which the old elements of darkness and super- 
stition were so strangely blended with the new 
creative force of genius and intellectual pro- 
gress, the experience of Fra Angelico will not 
seem unmeaning or absurd. It proves the sim- 
plicity of the man, and the high estimation in 
which he held the Art which he possessed. He 
magnified his office, while he humbled himself in 



its execution. The artists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury might learn a lesson from the Dominican 
Master, a lesson of reverence for their own mis- 
sion and of faith in its high authority. 

Fra Angelico made one visit to Rome. Pope 
Nicholas V., having heard of his fame, sent for 
him to aid in the embellishments of the Vatican. 
The monk obeyed the summons. A chapel 
was placed under his care, and he decorated it 
with some of the most beautiful of his creations. 
The Pope, charmed with the result, offered him 
as a reward, at once of his faith and his works, 
the Archbishopric of Florence, the See of which 
was at that time vacant. But Fra Angelico, 
with a wisdom hardly to be expected of a Domi- 
nican, and most unexampled in an artist, de- 
clined the honor, and returned to his cell, pre- 
ferring the noiseless routine of conventual du- 
ties and the undisturbed practice of his favorite 
pursuits to the grandeur of an archiepiscopal 
court. This was a true devotion to Art, and 
perhaps, even in a worldly estimation, as wise as 
true, for the only immortality of Fra Angelico is 
in his works as an artist, and who can tell how 
much this might have suffered had he become an 
archbishop. The palace would have proved but 
a poor studio. It is well for his own fame that 
he preferred the monk's cowl to the archbishop's 
mitre. Very likely he lived the longer for his 
choice, for he came to a good old age, dying in 
1455, when nearly seventy. 

The works of Fra Angelico correspond with his 
life and character. They are not remarkable 
for their force and boldness, but for their quiet, 
unaffected beauty, and for the exquisite elabo- 
rateness of their finish. He never made his sup- 
posed celestial aid the excuse for idleness or 
haste. He carried his care for minute details to 
excess, bestowing as much time on the hem of a 
seraph's robe as on all the rest of the figure. 
Their high religious feeling is, however, the 
prominent characteristic of his works. This, as 
has been already suggested, was due in a great 
measure to the sentiment of his age, but unless 
it had been individualized in the painter, it could 
hardly have had so powerful an influence on his 
style. Fra Angelico stands at the head of those 
Masters of the fifteenth century who made their 
Art the vehicle of expression for the feelings of 
piety without much regard to the actualities of 
life. He is, if not the greatest of the Purists, as 
striking an example as can be found of their style 
and spirit. With Angelico and his followers the 
form and the figure were matters of small conse- 
quence, if not of positive disregard. They found 
the true end and object of Art in the expression 
of the highest feelings of which humanity is capa- 
ble or with which it can sympathize, apart as far 
as possible from any adventitious accessories of 
natural form. Fra Angelico carried this idea to 
excess, and yet it is to this extreme on the side 
of the ideal, that we owe much of the effect of his 
works. His figures are out of proportion very 
often, badly drawn, awkwardly placed, and un- 
skilfully grouped, but his faces are inimitable 
for sweetness and grace. He fails especially, as 
one might easily imagine from the tenor of his 
life, in the representation of any subject requir- 
ing strength rather than simplicity, but in the 
delineation of calm, serious and tender scenes 
and emotions, he is perfectly at home. Single 
figures of angels, for instance, taken from groups 
in his larger compositions, and separated from 
the awkward accessories that sometimes inter- 



fere with their effect, are found to be unsurpass- 
ed by even Raphael himself for purity and beauty. 
In Fra Angelico's pictures there are no frenzies, 
no displays of tragic passion ; when the subject 
demands, there is much grief and then the " sor- 
row is sore laid on," but it is the quiet sorrow of 
resignation which does not reach anguish nor 
anticipate despair. In all his pictures, however 
mournful their subject, even in crucifixions and 
depositions from the cross, the saddest delinea- 
tions in the sphere of Art, the cheerful seems 
never to be forgotten. What little landscape he 
introduces is bright and pleasant; his colors, 
whenever it is possible, are varied and brilliant ; 
flowing draperies and rich ornaments abound. 
No painter of those early days ever fitted out the 
saints and angels with such wardrobes of embroi- 
dery and gold ; no one ever labored harder to 
make them seem all the more saints and angels 
from the unearthly calmness and repose in which 
they wore these garments of such surprising tex- 
ture. His works all tell the same story of the 
man, and reveal the secret of his character — the 
absence of passion, even as an element of strength ; 
the presence of an inward peace untried by con- 
flict with the realities of life. 

In the Academia, amongst many other works 
of Fra Angelico, there is one which strikingly 
exhibits the excellencies and the defects of his 
style, and illustrates the spirit of Art in the age 
in which he lived. It is a picture of the Last 
Judgment, that terrific subject which, though so 
far removed from the province even of imagina- 
tion, was ever attracting the old Masters towards 
its infinite impossibilities. The artist who should 
at this day attempt its delineation would be just- 
ly and unanimously censured. But it was very 
different then. The religion of Rome in its deal- 
ings with the popular mind, trusted, not to the 
subtilties of theological argument, but to vivid 
symbols, to outward forms, and visible displays. 
The doctrines which it unfolded before the eyes 
of all in the pomp of dramatic ceremonies and a 
gorgeous ritual, it called upon Art at its first 
revival to portray in living colors before the 
sight and the sympathies of men. It was thus 
that the whole world of revelation and sacred 
truth was recreated in the works of the elder 
Masters. From the first morning of Time, to the 
final consummation of all things, and heyond, 
through the impenetrable mysteries that shall 
follow, there was no truth, revealed, recorded, 
or foreshadowed as matter of fact or faith whose 
delineation in the form of outward, visible ex- 
pression, the church did not demand and sanc- 
tion and prescribe. The field of Art was com- 
mensurate with the spiritual destinies of mankind. 
The early marvels of creation ; the brief blessed- 
ness of Eden ; the romance of patriarchal life ; 
the afflictions, the vicissitudes, the triumphs, the 
judgments, and the fall of the sublimest of v out- 
ward dispensations ; the burdens and the por- 
tents of prophecy; the inspired imaginings of 
divine song ; the touching and majestic records 
of redemption ; the fortunes of the infant church ; 
the afflictions and the heroism of those saints and 
martyrs of whom the world was not worthy ; the 
struggles and the victories of the faithful ; the 
conquest of Christianity over paganism; the 
splendors of the universal hierarchy ; the antici- 
pated glories of the millennium ; the second com- 
ing of Christ ; the final conflagration, the actual 
awards of destiny, and the judgment itself; the 
rapture of the saints in paradise and the tor- 
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ments of the lost in hell — these wore the themes 
to which the early energies of christian art were 
given. The painter of Fra Angclico's time found 
them already depicted on the walls of the church, 
a perpetual exhibition and embodiment of the 
truth, and his first delight as well as his first 
duty was to emulate the devotion and the diligence 
of his precursors in the same sphere of labor. 
AmoDgst these representations of scripture tra- 
dition and prophecy, that of the Last Judgment 
was one of the most frequent and conspicuous. 
The Campo* Santo at Pisa contains perhaps the 
most remarkable of the early frescoes of this 
subject. It was painted about 1330, by Andrea 
Orcagna, a pupil of Giotto, and may be regarded 
as the pattern which his followers in Art adopted. 
It represents Christ and the Virgin throned in 
the glories of heaven, while the former pronoun- 
ces the doom of the assembled universe. Arch- 
angels and angels, the prophets, the apostles, the 
saints stand in groups at the right hand, recog- 
nized by the symbols of their various ministries 
or martyrdoms. Below is the general resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and the bodies of kings, monks, 
old men, youths and maidens, are seen emerging 
from their graves, while angels meet them and 
convey them to the awards of eternity. Hell is 
represented in all the grotesque terrors with 
which the imagination of the age invested it, as 
far removed from the idea of revelation as the 
subject is from the possibilities of description. 
But Orcagna's model was followed for two hun- 
dred years, and in many of its leading features 
adopted by Michael Angelo in that greatest of 
his frescoes, the Last Judgment of the Sistine 
chapel. Even that wonderful work surpasses 
but little in many of its details the old efforts of 
Orcagna. 

Fra Angelico's Last Judgment is in accordance 
with established precedents. The picture is di- 
vided into three compartments. In the upper 
one, the Savior is seated in glory, while the Vir- 
gin, a beautiful and resplendent figure, is placed 
at his right hand. John the Baptist, the pro- 
phets, patriarchs and saints are near by. Below 
this group, two angels are sounding thetrumpets 
over the open graves from which the dead have 
already risen and resumed their mortal shapes. 
On the left, is the confused crowd of the lost, 
whom demons are urging into the cavernous 
mouth of hell, which is represented in the second 
compartment, divided again into small spaces 
allotted to the punishment of particular crimes. 
Here the picture is of course, a total failure, 
particularly in Fra Angelico's hands. He could 
not paint devils, nor depict despair. But the 
third compartment of the picture infinitely sur- 
passes the other two, and is one of the most beau- 
tiful specimens'of early art which has come down 
to us. Here are the celestial gardens peopled 
with the saints in light. Into their gates the 
righteous are ushered by ministering angels who 
conduct them with loving embraces to seats 
amongst the palms and flowers of Paradise. The 
utmost grace and sweetness are lavished on the 
faces of the blessed. In no work of art is there 
to be found a more perfect atmosphere of purity 
and beauty , unclouded by any presence of earthly 
passion. In looking at this picture one cannot 
wonder that the artists of the present Purist 
school in Germany, striving to regain something 
of the lost simplicity and feeling of early art, 
should place Fra Angelico at the head of those 
Masters whom they delight to honor and imitate. 



In his convent of San Marco at Florence you 
may still see many of his works. In his own cell 
and in others occupied by his brother Domini- 
cans, he has left precious relics of his labors, 
now prized as the richest possessions of the con- 
vent. The monks of to-day in the silence and 
solitude of their retirement may still contemplate 
the immortal creations by which a friar as hum- 
ble as themselves testified at once his genius and 
his piety ; while even the passing stranger as 
he treads the echoing corridor and looks up at the 
mild features of the Virgin glowing from the 
wall in colors not yet effaced by the hand of 
time, can hardly refrain from obeying the in- 
junction rudely printed beneath — 

" Virginis intactw cum veneris ante Jiguram 
Procter cundo cave ne sileatur ave .'" 

His grave is not with the Dominicans. He is 
buried at Rome. You may find his tomb in the 
old church of Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, near 
the Pantheon, the only Gothic Church in Rome. 
It is in a dark chapel near the choir, not easy to 
discover. Probably very few trouble themselves 
to look it up, or having found it, to decypher the 
inscription in monkish latin which perpetuates 
at once the piety and fame of Fra Angelico and 
the favorite dogma of his church. 
"'Tis not my boast to vie Apellcs' worth, 

But that to thee, O Christ, my toils were given, 
Etruria's flower, fair Florence, gave me birth, 
Still live my works on earth, my fairest works in 
Heaven!" VV. A. B. 
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PROF. LESLIE'S LECTURES ON PAINTING. 

LECTURE I.* 

In comparing Art with Nature we arc as apt to under- 
rate it, as in considering it by itself we arc sometimes 
disposed to elevate it unduly ; and both errors stand 
in the way of our improvement. Though, in a high 
sense, it bo true that " all Nature is but Art" and 
"all chance direction," and though it be of great im- 
portance to the student to keep this truth constantly 
in mind — yet that human Art cannot rival the beau- 
ties of Nature is not to be considered a defect, for it 
can only be considered defective where it fails to do 
what is possible ; and that the painter is able to do 
something else — and something which Nature herself 
refuses to do — apart from his power of recalling the 
lineaments of the absent, or bringing the scenery of 
other countries into his own, I hope to show. 

The axiom that the most perfect Art is that in 
which the Art is most concealed is directed, I appre- 
hend, against an ostentatious display of the means by 
which the end is accomplished, and does not imply 
that wc are to bo cheated into a belief of tho artist 
having effected his purpose by a happy chance, or by 
such extraordinary gifts as have rendered study and 
pains unnecessary. On the contrary, we always ap- 
preciate, and therefore CDJoy, a picture the more in 
proportion as we discover ourselves, or are shown by 
others, the why and the wherefore of its excellencies ; 
and much of the pleasure it gives us depends on the 
intellectual pleasure it affords. Nor does the conceal- 
ment of Art mean concealment of imitation, or that 
what it gives is to pass on us for a reality, for we 
should then immediately want what wo never miss in 
a fine picture, motion and sound. Both of these it is 
a great triumph of the painter to suggest. Rubens 
was pre-eminently successful in giving action to his 
figures ; and Hogarth's " Enrased Musician," as 
Fielding says. " is deafening to look at." But ima- 
gine the eye deceived, and from that moment the 
iigurcs of Rubens stand still and the din of Hogarth's 
group ceases : — and, indeed, such Art would be unna- 
tural, because, unless in the representation of still life, 
it would have the motionless and speechless appear- 
ance of wax-work — the most life-like, in externals of 
all the modes of imitating Nature, and for that very 
reason the most lifeless. 

These remarks are so obvious that they may appear 
to be superfluous. I may be told that deception is not 
attempted, and is, indeed, generally impossible, from 
the circumstances of pictures being bounded by their 

* The Lectures were delivered at the Royal Academy 
in the spring of 1849. 



frames and the diminutive scale on which natural 
objects are most often represented. Still as this lowest 
kind of truth is sometimes the aim of the painter, 
though it has never been the aim of a true artist, and 
as 1 have often heard it highly applauded when suc- 
cessful, and even by painters, it seems to me of im- 
portance that we should clearly understand that the 
illusion of Art is quite another thing from deception 
of tho eye, and that such deception would, in fact, 
destroy illusion. 

Children and childish minds are most attracted by 
wonders. I remember, when I was a boy, seeing a pic- 
ture that was placed fiat against the wall, at the end 
of a long room, representing an open door through 
which a flight of stairs receded, with the figure of a 
man of the size of life painted as if walking up them. 
At the base of the canvas a real step projected on the 
floor of the room, and at a certain distance it was im- 
possible to distinguish between the painted stairs and 
the wooden one ; indeed, so complete was the decep- 
tion, that on first seeing it, my only wonder was at 
the man's remaining stationary. This picture seemed 
to me perfection ; and at that time 1 should probably 
have looked on tho finest Titian with comparative 
indifference. It was, however, the work of a very 
ordinary painter, and I have since learned that decep- 
tion, to the degree in which it was here, with the assist- 
ance of a little ingenious management, attained, de- 
pends merely on carefully copying some of the most 
obvious appearances of Nature, and that her most 
charming qualities — all that the greatest artists havo 
courted in her throughout their lives with success infi- 
nitely short of their hopes — may be omitted without 
rendering the representation less a deception. 

I would ask whether others havo not felt what has 
always occurred to me in looking at a Panorama, that 
exactly in the degree in which the eye is deceived, 
the stillness of the figures and the silence of the place 
produces a strange and somewhat unpleasant effect ; 
and the more so if the subject places us in a city. Wo 
then want tho hum of population, and the din of car- 
riages, and the few voices heard among the company 
in the room have an unnatural sound as not harmoni- 
zing with tho scene. Even in the Diorama, whero 
the light and shade is varied by movement, and the 
water is made to ripple, there are still many wants to 
be supplied, and these wants arc indeed suggested the 
more in proportion to the attainment of deception. I 
have no wish to disparage the ingenuity of these con- 
trivances; — the Panorama is an admirably devised 
mode of conveying much information which by no 
other means can so well be given. My object is merely 
to ascertain how it is that there is always something 
unsatisfactory— to speak from my- own feelings I 
should say unpleasant— m all Art, of every kind, of 
which deception is an object. We do not like to bo 
cheated even in a harmless way ; the wonder excited 
by the tricks of a juggler is not without a mixture of 
humiliation; the powers of our minds, instead of being 
exercised are, for the time, suspended, and even our 
senses cease to serve us — while the Art of a great 
actor delights us, not only as an imitation of Nature, 
but because our imaginations are excited, our under- 
standings appealed to, and wo have a secret gratifica- , 
tion in the consciousness of the feelings he arouses 
within us, and these are also among the many sources 
of pleasure we derive from the works of a great 
painter. " I feel," said Reynolds, speaking of Mi- 
chael Angelo, " a self-congratulation in knowing my- 
self capable of such sensations as he intended to ex- 
cite." But neither at the theatre nor before a picture 
should we feel in this way were we, for a moment, to 
mistake what wc sec for reality. 

" Imitation," says Coleridge, " is the mesothesis of 
Likeness and Difference. The difference is as essen- 
tial to it as the likeness ; for without the difference it 
would be copy or fac-simile. But, to borrow a term 
from astronomy, it is a librating mesothesis ; for it 
may verge more to likeness as in paiuting, or more to 
difference as in sculpture."* 

It is of the utmost importance, however, that wc 
should come to something like a clear understanding 
of this difference between Painting and Nature, as 
from mistakes on this point havo proceeded all tho 
varieties of mannerism that have in every age sprung 
up like weeds in the fair domain of Art, and not sel- 
dom with their rank luxuriance overrun its whole 
extent. Every fault arising from indolence, from in- 
ability, or from conceit, may be sheltered, as it has 
been sheltered, under the principle that the object of 
Painting is not to deceive"— defective coloring, man- 
nered forms, impudent and tastlcss bravura of execu- 
tion, as well as servile imitation of that which is tho 
easiest to copy, the immaturity of early Art. 

Perhaps the best safeguard against mistakes on this 
subject will lie in our perception that the Art of Paint- 
ing is inno respect, excepting in what relates to its 
mechanical instruments, a human invention, but the 
result solely of the discovery and application of 
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